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Freedom of the Press 


At the annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Journalists, recently held, an interesting discussion 
took place on press freedom, particularly in war-time. 
The view was expressed that bureaucracy was becom- 
ing entrenched in our civic administration, with 
possible hurt to our free institutions, but it must be 
admitted that this charge was heard even in pre-war 
days. Without the information available, at times, 
only to the heads of the Government, it is difficult 
to strike an exact balance as to what would be useful 
and interesting to our own country without being of 
any value to the enemy. That difficulty extends to 
the work of auditors and the contents of professional 
journals. In our own experience, the difficulty is 
recognised by the censorship authorities, who are not 
anxious to restrict the dissemination of any nec 
information, but are adamant against the publication 
of any matter which might assist the enemy. To that 
broad principle there can be no objection, and if our 
readers occasionally fail to find in our columns in- 
formation which has been made available through 
private channels they may rest assured that it is due 
to the application of this principle. 
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Accountancy Courses for H.M. Forces 


Considerable progress has been made in the pre- 
paration of a course in accountancy subjects for 
the use of men in H.M. Forces, which will also be 
available for prisoners of war. The War Office has 
undertaken the task, but the course will be open ‘to 
the men of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force 
as well as the Army. One omnibus course is being 
prepared to cover the examinations of all accoun- 
tancy bodies. A specific syllabus—in reality an ex- 
tended notebook—is being compiled for use in con- 
nection with a particular text-book in each subject. 
Questions are set and scripts are to be marked and 
annotated and returned to the candidate in the 
approved style of tuition by correspondence. We 
understand a total fee of 10s. is to be charged for the 
whole course, and this token payment is obviously 
only imposed for the purpose of avoiding the waste 
of time and paper which would be caused by enrol- 
ments of men who had no serious intention of study. 
Every effort is being made to overcome the difficulties 
of meeting the requirements of small groups or even 
individual candidates at one centre, and the course 
is likely to be a great boon to prisoners of war who were 
in course of qualifying for the accountancy profession. 
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The Institute of Bookkeepers 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Institute of 
Bookkeepers was celebrated by a luncheon on 
September 20 last, when the Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. Leonard Frankland, A.C.A., F.B.L., 
presided. Representatives of the accountancy, 
secretarial and banking professions were amongst the 
guests. In responding to the toast of the Institute, 
Mr. Frankland drew attention to the fact that his 
Institute were making direct arrangements for the 
holding of examinations in book-keeping at prisoners- 
of-war camps, and that coaching classes were being 
held in the camps for that purpose. Mr. Richard A. 
Witty, F.S.A.A., Vice-President of the Society, replied 
to the toast of the accountancy profession and drew 
attention to the increasingly important part which 
women were taking in book-keeping and accountancy 
in order that more men might be released for the 
services. He pointed out that book-keepers really 
supplied the raw material for the work of accountants 
and auditors, and conveyed the congratulations of 


the accountancy bodies to the Institute on the . 


attainment of their twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
Institute was originally founded by an Incorporated 
Accountant, the late Mr. H. J. Eldridge, who was the 
author of the standard work on “ The Evolution of 
the Science of Book-keeping.”’ 


Coupons and Quotas 

Practising accountants who have digested the 
successive Limitation of Supplies Orders, and the 
spate of amending Orders, Licences and Directions 
issued thereunder, are now confronted with the Limi- 
tation of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Order, 1941 
(S.R. & O., 1941, No. 1281), which introduces some 
fundamental changes in the scheme consequent on the 
consumer rationing of clothing and fabrics by coupons. 
The new Order is to be welcomed, as it should lead to 
some very desirable simplification. The Woven 
Textiles Register is replaced by the Cloth and Apparel 
(Manufacturers) Register. Wholesalers will no longer 
be registered in respect of rationed goods ; their sales 
will accordingly be free from control, while their 
purchases are limited by the requirement now 
imposed on them to surrender coupons to the manu- 
facturers. In order that they may have a sufficient 
float of coupons, they are allowed to retain all they 
have received since the commencement of consumer 
rationing on June 1, and the Board of Trade is 
prepared to refund coupons already surrendered. 


Manufacturers and merchant converters are now 
registered in respect of seven classes of goods. The 
restriction period is from September 8, 1941 (for 
footwear, November 1, 1941) to May 31, 1942. There 
is a special quota for “ utility cloth and apparel,” 
which must conform to definite specifications and be 
sold for not more than the maximum prices laid down 
in the order. The special quota is usually about 
double the general quota, e.g., for woven cloth of 
wool the general quota for the period of nine months 
is 15 per cent., plus the special quota 30 per cent. of 
supplies in the standard period. As the standard 
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period is a complete year, the aggregate quota of 45 
per cent. for nine months is equivalent to 60 per cent. 
if the periods were equal. The New Order super- 
sedes from September 8 the Limitation of Supplies 
(Woven Textiles) (No. 7) Order, 1941, and in respect 
of classes 1, 2, 3, 5, 18 and 19 the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) (No. 11) Order, 1941. The 
Board of Trade hopes that ultimately quota control 
of woven cloth and knitted fabric and garments will 
be entirely replaced by raw material control. 


Requisitioning and Compensation 

Hardship, embarrassment and inconvenience are 
inevitable results of the compulsory requisitioning of 
land and buildings by Government Departments 
under the Defence Regulations. It would be a 
calamity if the patriotic goodwill shown by members 
of the public affected were dissipated or threatened 
by a feeling that the requisitioning was unnecessary 
or that they were not being treated fairly. This is 
the standpoint from which Mr. John W. Morris, K.C., 
approached his enquiry into the requisitioning of land 
and buildings and the operation of the Compensation 
(Defence) Act, 1939. His valuable report has now 
been published, and his recommendations, and the 
reasons which have influenced him where he has 
refrained from suggesting any change of policy, are 
a serious attempt to satisfy those who have com- 
plained of injustices. Tenants have often felt 
aggrieved that compensation rent, based on the value 
of the property at the time of requisitioning, may be 
less than the amount which they are still bound to 
pay to their landlords under their leases. A dis- 
possessed tenant may have to enter into a second lease 
in order to secure alternative premises, and must 
face the possibility that when the requisitioning ends 
he will have the leases of two premises on his hands 
and be unable to find a tenant for whichever he does 
not occupy. Mr. Morris suggests that tenants 
living in dwelling-houses or in full occupation of 
business premises might be given an option to dis- 
claim their leases upon being dispossessed by 
requisitioning. 


Mr. Morris does not recommend any change in the 
principle that the State takes the benefit of any 
depreciation in letting values, but gives no credit 
for any appreciation which is due to the war. The 
complaint that no compensation is paid for loss of 
profit or goodwill raises an issue of general policy, 
and it is pointed out that the war has caused loss to 
a vast variety of persons and universal compensation 
would be virtually impossible. The compensation 
rent of hotels has been fixed with regard to the fact 
that the structure was used as an hotel and was 
earning a profit. Nevertheless, we feel that where 
a particular class of business has suffered extensively 
as a result of requisitioning, some sense of unfair 
discrimination may remain, even if unfounded. 
Much hardship will be averted, in Mr. Morris’s 
view, by observance of the instructions set out in the 
Prime Minister’s memorandum to the Departments 
in June this year, urging the importance of equitable 
treatment, courtesy and consideration, and quick 
settlement or payments on account. 
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ACCOUNTANTS AND WAR 
PRODUCTION 


The urgent need for reaching maximum production 
of the implements of war is obvious to all. What 
contribution in service or in counsel has the accoun- 
tancy profession to offer to increase the output of 
our factories ? 

Most types of industry, commerce and the pro- 
fessions are in some way actively interested in this 
effort because the ramifications of war production are 
manifold—from organisation to output, finance to 
food, administration to achievement, management 
to man-power, purchases to priorities—and the list 
could be almost indefinitely expanded. 

The establishment of the supply Departments of 
the Government, or the rapid expansion of branches 
of the older Ministries, has been an enormous task. 
The dynamic character of the problems, and the very 
size of the Departments, account for some of the 
criticisms which have arisen and the difficulties 
which have been and remain to be faced. 
ordination,” of which much has been heard, may 
seem to have become a mere cliché, but co-ordination 
of effort and synchronisation of materials and pro- 
cesses are vital to increased output. The Depart- 
ments themselves largely furnish the co-ordinating 
machinery in regard to industry, and their functioning 
is dependent on the decisions of the responsible 
Ministers, the criticisms in and outside Parliament, 
the insistence of Service requirements, and the 
ability and zeal of the officers of the Departments. 
It is necessary, however, to determine what degree of 
refinement in methods of administration may be 
admitted under present conditions, and what may be 
discarded as less important. 

Industry, in pre-war days purchasing and selling 
in a competitive or semi-competitive market, has 
changed over to supplying goods to plans, designs 
and specifications laid down by the Departments. 
The largest output in the shortest time, at the lowest 
cost, with the most economical use of materials, are 
paramount considerations. 

The voice of criticism has been heard in Parliament 
and elsewhere, but it would be unfair not to recognise 
the great increase in output which has been achieved, 
less than adequate though it may be for present and 
future requirements. The recognition of this fact 
must not lead to the slightest suggestion of undue 
satisfaction and dangerous complacency. Indeed, it 
is disturbing to read the recent criticism of the 
Engineering Industries Association, which indicates 
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unused productive capacity and the urgent need for 
a comprehensive plan of production. There seems 
little doubt that the efficiency of present facilities 
could be largely increased. 

The accountancy profession is concerned at many 
points in relation to production ; more especially as 
greater use is made of the smaller concerns. Expan- 
sion in this direction is likely to continue. 

To plan and supervise systems of costing, to advise 
on the finance of expanding plant and increasing 
output and the intricate problems of excess profits 
tax, can relieve industrial management of many 
anxieties. With depleted staffs, firms of practising 
accountants are coping with a volume of work which 
is constantly increasing through the stream of war 
legislation and emergency orders, and there is the 
added difficulty that clients’ internal accounting 
staffs are also much reduced. 

The importance to the war effort of the services 
rendered by the profession in these directions needs 
no stressing. At the same time, the preparation and 
verification of cost accounts have a vastly increased 
significance in the case of undertakings engaged on 
Government contracts. The “ cost plus percentage ”’ 
type of contract has justly been condemned as a 
direct encouragement to extravagance, though it 
may still be necessary in the special circumstances of 
experimental work and urgent repairs where neither 
side can be guided by past experience. But between 
that and the fixed-price contract there are many 
gradations where the contractors’ costs are an 
element in the price to be paid, e.g., target price 
contracts, maximum price contracts. Even where a 
fixed price is agreed a Department normally has the 
right to investigate costs, and it is obvious that a 
measure of official control must be maintained to 
ensure the proper expenditure of public money. 

It is satisfactory to learn that, in accordance with 
a recommendation .of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, Government Departments are 
progressively making less use of the method of special 
investigations of each contractor’s costs by depart- 
mental accountants, and that figures prepared by the 
contractor’s professional accountants are normally 
accepted, subject to the Department’s right to require 
any further information and to inspect the original 
books if for special reasons this is deemed necessary. 
The cost accounts must, of course, be prepared on 
the basis laid down by the Departments as presenting 
the necessary figures in uniform manner, to facilitate 
comparison with the costs of other concerns. It is to 
be hoped that the certificates of firms of accountants 
may be increasingly accepted. Firms will realise 
the important responsibility of taking an independent 
and objective point of view. 

Where the settlement of a contract depends on the 
agreement of costings with a Department, an early 
conclusion is desirable if only for the reason that 
prompt payments to contractors are a great facility 
in enabling them to finance necessary extensions and 
to meet other current charges with the least possible 
difficulty. 

We can be sure that the accountancy profession 
will contribute its share of service in whatever direc- 
tion it can most profitably be given. 
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eas Comments on the Development of 
American Accountancy 


By MARY E. MURPHY, Ph.D. (London), C.P.A. (New York) 


Public accountancy, as a separate profession 
divorced from business, struggled into existence in 
the United States in the five-year period between 
1885 and 1890. When Edwin Guthrie, F.C.A., in 
1883, came over as receiver for a bankrupt English 
company that owned property here, he was unable 
to employ accountants to assist him as there was 
no accounting profession in existence and not one 
responsible firm in practice. The tasks that he had 
hoped to assign to accountants were taken over 
instead by attorneys. 

In 1888 there was a great expansion of American 
business based upon the investment of British 
capital. British accountants were sent over to 
examine the records of certain industrial companies 
of high income record which English syndicates had 
been formed to purchase. The work of these 
accountants served to acquaint inland sections of the 
country with the value of their services. American 
business men and bankers were surprised to learn that a 
profession of accountancy was already well established 
in Great Britain, and that its visiting representatives 
had a broad knowledge of business and finance. 

It was common for accountants to solicit business 
by inserting advertisements in newspapers, and city 
directories stated that they were willing for a modest 
consideration to locate errors and fictitious entries 
and untangle accounts. The books of many American 
companies were out of balance. Few American 
corporations were subjected to examination at this 
time by independent auditors, but British share- 
holders holding large investments in American 
companies took for granted the use of British auditors 
to verify their companies’ accounts. The slow spread 
of the theory of outside examination of American 
accounts was caused by the prevailing principle of 
laissez-faire. Business ethics were at a low ebb and 
the thought that there should be an accounting 
rendered to stockholders, the public or the govern- 
ment had not arisen in the minds of administrators 
who viewed their companies as private domains. It 
is interesting to speculate on the date of birth of the 
American accounting profession if British investments 
had not brought British accountants to our shores. 

Accountants called themselves experts, expert 
accountants, public experts and checkers, but they 
frequently were slightingly referred to as ‘“‘ book- 
keepers out of a job.” The advent of the auditor 
into a business house to conduct his examination was 
viewed with suspicion by the company and the public 
who felt his employment indicated fraud on the part 
of employees or impairment of capital. A great deal 
of his time was focused upon detail checking of the 
records ; seldom did he offer suggestions as to the 
proper accounts to be maintained by his client. 

The profession of accountancy grew very slowly. 
By 1898 there were a few practitioners thinly scattered 


over the forty-eight states. Many of them did not 
have offices of their own but instead utilised desk 
space in other offices or back parlours of their homes. 
The average accountant did not elicit public respect as 
he lacked personality and did not appear to be well 
versed in the rudiments of his work. One prac- 
titioner was called as an expert witness in a case 
involving a railroad and was asked to define the 
following terms: capital additions, betterments, 
extensions, replacements and renewals. His reply 
was so unsatisfactory that the court declared him 
an incompetent witness and excused him from duty. 
The thought persisted in the minds of the public 
that the accountant was merely a glorified book- 
keeper and rapid calculator, and accountancy an 
adjunct to business. 

George Wilkinson, in ‘‘ The Genesis of the C.P.A. 
Movement ”’ (Certified Public Accountant, September 
and October, 1928), gives a detailed description of 
this period. Many accountants did not attempt to 


obtain certificates after the passage of the New York — 


C.P.A. law in 1896; many openly scoffed at the 
C.P.A. degree. One was heard to exclaim: ‘ That 
C.P.A. law is nonsense. All the penny accountants 
in the side streets will be applying for certificates 
under that absurd waiver clause.’”’ In contrast, 
Charles W. Haskins stated in the syllabus for the 
New York C.P.A. examinations, 1900: ‘ The public 
accountant is a court of last resort in matters of 
accounting. It is on him that the client relies as 
to the character of the bookkeeper’s work and it is 
also to him that the bookkeeper and his staff look 
for a confirmation of their work. The exact and 
conscientious public accountant becomes a moral force 
in the business world by making dishonest practices 
more difficult and more certain of detection.” 

Public accountancy was aided in 1903 by recogni- 
tion, in legal decision, of its status as a learned 
profession.(") A year later, at the First Inter- 
national MEER Congress in St. Louis, J. E. 
Sterrett referred to the general conception of the 
work of the accountant as a sort of detective whose 
chief service was to reveal how a thief tapped the 
till. At this Congress, A. Lowes Dickinson described 
the accountant in this timeless manner : 


A public accountant is not merely a book- 
keeper, a statistician or a man of figures, nor 
only a good man of business, but if he is successful 
in his profession he must combine all of these 
qualifications and in addition have a general 
knowledge of all industrial undertakings, and of 
the forms of accounting most suitable to each, 
and of the general principles both legal and 
economic which govern them. 

As time elapsed business units grew more complex 


(*) See Ellis 124 F 637. 
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in set-up, they were increasingly based upon capital 
stock flotations rather than upon the securing of 
bank credit, and underwriting agreements began to 
specify that auditors be engaged to prepare yearly 
reports to be circulated to bankers and stockholders. 
One of the deterrents to rapid professional develop- 
ment was the fact that English books on auditing 
had to be used as the basis of practice. Montgomery 
did not bring out his American edition of Dicksee’s 
classic English work until 1905 and only in 1912 
did his Auditing: Theory and Practice, a truly 
representative American approach to the subject, 
reach practitioners. When American texts finally 
appeared they emphasised the auditor’s functions of 
checker and verifier. Only comparatively recently 
has attention been given to the analysis and inter- 
pretation of financial data, the effect of the operation 
of the economic system upon accounting, and the 
non-technical aspects of accounts. (*) 

Gradually standards and procedures were evolved, 
and an attack was launched against the more con- 
troversial aspects of auditing, such as the verification 
of inventories, as well as on the borderline areas 
between accounting and economics. The profession 
believes that complete standardisation of accounts 
and procedures should be avoided and that the 
practitioner should exercise his ability and discretion 
in the pursuit of his work. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission recognises the auditor’s 
right to exercise his own judgment based upon his 
examination of business data. It avoids laying down 
definite rules, requiring, instead, that companies state 
“ the basis for determining the amount,’’ depreciation 
policies, and methods followed in consolidations. 

During the course of his examination, the auditor 
satisfies himself that accounting practices are followed 
by his client which have substantial recognition 
within the profession. If he does not agree with the 
management concerning the form or content of state- 
ments, and if the difference is of importance, he 
qualifies his report to this extent. He is not legally 
permitted to substitute his judgment for that of 
management’s as the responsibility for what accounts 
are maintained and what statements rendered 
continues to rest with company directors. In the 
Interstate Hosiery Mills case the S.E.C. said: “‘ The 
fundamental and primary responsibility for the 
accuracy of information filed with the Commission 
and disseminated among investors rests upon manage- 
ment. Management does not discharge its obligations 
in this respect by the employment of independent 
public accountants. ... Accountants’ certificates 
are required not as a substitute for management’s 
accounting of its stewardship, but as a check upon 
that accounting.” 

The profession’ has been a powerful agent in 
promoting statement frequency.(*) It has urged the 


(*) Scott, D. R., The Cultural Significance of Accounts, 
1931; Sweeney, Henry, Stabilised Accounting, 1936; Can- 
ning, John, Economics of Accounting, 1929. 

(*) New York Stock Exchange Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 8, 
August, 1939: Out of total active domestic companies 73 per 
cent. issue income accounts at quarterly or more frequent 
intervals; 15 per cent. issue semi-annual statements; only 
about 12 per cent. do not issue statements at intervals of 
less than a vear. 
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formulation and maintenance of systems of internal 
check, the adoption of the natural business year, the 
arrangement of audit appointments at the beginning 
of the calendar or fiscal year, and the strengthening 
of the auditor’s position by placing his appointment 
in the hands of stockholders rather than directors. 

The force of governmental regulation upon account- 
ancy to-day is great and it has been suggested that 
no further legal requirements of an accounting 
nature should be imposed on business until it can 
absorb those laid down in the last five years.(*) All 
future legal enactments involving accounting princi- 
ples and techniques should be based upon thorough 
research and discussion with the profession. Pro- 
Ry changes in procedures should be checked both 

y the profession and by individuals sufficiently aloof 
from the subject-matter to offer dispassionate 
opinions of existing facts and suggested solutions. 

The profession favours lucid statements of account- 
ing standards by practitioners, corporate manage- 
ments, and governmental agencies as these clarify 
the bases upon which the auditor’s certificate rests, 
and indicate the qualifications to be considered 
in viewing the company’s accounts and report 
practices. Public accountancy exists as a means of 
public service, and the enforcement of moral 
responsibilities is not consigned to legislative enact- 
ments but, instead, rests upon each practitioner who 
endeavours to conform to the highest standards of 
professional ethics. 

Thirty years ago accountants frequently conducted 
their examinations secretly, sometimes at night and 
on Sundays.(*) Now they are employed without 
any suggestion that their work necessarily is con- 
nected with uncovering defalcations or frauds. 
Accounts less commonly are viewed as private affairs 
and more as vested with the public interest. 

Much still remains to be done. New books must 
be written that emphasise the social-economic aspects 
of accountancy, that reveal the influence of govern- 
mental regulation upon its practice. R. B. Kester 
says in the preface to his Accounting (N.Y., Ronald 
Press, 1939): “ Thirty years ago accounting was not 
considered a field of study and research worthy of 
the scholars ; it not only savoured too much of the 
market place but at the best it consisted only of a 
technique the'mastery of which, while a worthy 
ambition, was not such as to claim the interest of the 
scholar. . . . The function of accounting is not to 
teach merely a technique but also to acquaint the 
student with the broad economic background of 
business which this technique is to serve in the field 
of finance, marketing, manufacturing, personnel, and 
even in public relations.” 

Managements must be educated further in the 
maintenance of accounts and the preparation of 
statements upon sound methods of accounting, con- 
sistently observed. The public must be enlightened 
as to the significance of accounts, their value, and 


(*) Sanders, T. H., “ Proposed Reforms of Accounting ” 
in Business and Modern Society, edited by McNair and 
Lewis (Harvard University Press, 1938), pp. 75-113. 

(5) A Record of Twenty-five Years, 1 1923, published 
by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, furnishes an excellent 
review of early practice. 
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their limitations. Some recognition is accruing to the 
profession at the present time through the endeavours 
of its members in the field of armament production, 
authentication of costs for Government contracts, and 
calculation of income and excess profits taxes. 

This already has been achieved: each practitioner 
upholds the tenets of avoiding improper acts, 
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exercising all diligence in examining accounts, holding 
clients’ confidences in trust, rendering impartial 
decisions, recognising obligation to parties relying on 
statements, upholding the standards of professional 
organisations, and striving individually and collec- 
tively for the advancement of the profession that it 
may better serve society. 


The Accountant’s Duty of Secrecy 


By MAURICE SHARE, Barrister-at-Law 


What is the duty of an accountant with regard to 
the disclosure of information as to a client’s affairs, 
which he has obtained in the course of acting on his 
client’s behalf ? . 

His general duty can be expressed in very clear 
language. Both professional etiquette and the law 
of the land require him, in unmistakable terms, to 
maintain the strictest secrecy, under normal circum- 
stances, about his client’s affairs. 

As long ago as 1843, in a case which has subse- 
quently been approved on a number of occasions 
(Tipping v. Clarke, 2 Hare 383), a Vice-Chancellor of 
the Court of Chancery said: “ It is clear that every 
clerk employed in a merchant’s counting-house is 
under an implied contract that he will not make 
public that which he learns in the execution of his 
duties as clerk.” 

The fact that an accountant frequently acts as an 
agent, called in for example to prepare a particular 
balance sheet or to audit a particular set of accounts, 
and not as a servant, makes no difference to the 
essential principle. He is under exactly the same 
obligation in this respect as any employee of the 
firm instructing him. ; 

Although this duty of secrecy has been stated by 
some judges to be founded on the contract of agency, 
it has in fact a much broader basis, in the general 
duty of anyone in whom a confidence is reposed not 
to betray that confidence, where the result would be 
possible pecuniary loss to the person reposing the 
confidence. This rule, laid down in 1851 in Morrison 
v. Moat (9 Hare 241, 245), was reaffirmed in the last 
ten years in an unreported case in the High Court, 
when a person who had an idea for making profit out 
of a projected social club with a special appeal, and 
divulged it under the confidential circumstances of 
negotiation for a contract with the object of establish- 
ing the club, obtained £500 damages against’ the 
person to whom he had divulged the idea, who had 
used it for his own purposes. 

It is important, however, to realise the precise 
limits of this duty of secrecy. With regard to one of 
these limits very emphatic words by a Vice-Chan- 
cellor in 1856 are still the leading statement of the 
law on the subject. He said: ‘“‘ A person in a con- 
fidential position is for ever precluded from disclosing 
the secrets with which he became acquainted through 
that relationship. . .. There are confidences which 
are rather to be called ‘ non-confidences.’ There can 
be no confidence which can be relied on to restrain 
the disclosure of iniquity: such a confidence never 
did exist and never can” (Gartside v. Outram, 3 Jur. 


(N.S.) 39). That was a case in which a clerk who had » 


access to the books and accounts of his employer 
attempted to blackmail him on leaving his employ- 
ment. When that failed, the clerk informed one of 
his ex-employer’s customers of an alleged mal- 
practice by his ex-employer, with the result that the 
customer was awarded {£1,500 damages and costs 
against the employer. The employer sued his ex- 
clerk for an injunction to restrain him from parting 
with further information. He was unsuccessful. 

The second limit on the rule as to non-disclosure of 
confidential information arises when an accountant is 
subpoenaed to give evidence in court with regard to 
his client’s affairs. There is no professional privilege 
which an accountant can plead so as to avoid the 
duty of having to give such evidence. Only barristers 
and solicitors may plead such professional privilege, 
and even clergymen and medical men are bound to 
disclose in court information about which under 
normal circumstances they are bound by the rules of 
their callings to maintain the strictest secrecy. 

It is obvious that rules of professional conduct, 
stated in their lowest possible terms, require the 
strictest conformity with the law of the land. If an 
accountant discovers, in the course of his investiga- 
tions, that his client has committed a serious offence, 
whether it be in connection with income tax, banke 
ruptcy or anything else, it is his duty to himself and 
to his profession to tell his client that he can no 
longer act for him, and it is his duty to his client and 
the public to advise his client that it is in his best 
interests to take the authorities into his full con- 
fidence. 

It only remains to add that while there is judicial 
opinion to the effect that it is every man’s duty to 
inform the authorities of any crime which he knows 
has been committed (Collins v. Blantern (1767) 2 
Wils. 347) the more recent tendency in this country 
has been against encouraging everyone to be an 
informer. Even in the case of felonies, such as 
forgery, larceny, and demanding money by menaces, 
where it is a crime known as misprision of felony to 
conceal its commission, it is a long time since there 
has been a prosecution for misprision. The account- 
ant must often use his own judgment in deciding 
whether to inform the authorities of any irregularities, 
and admittedly the confidential circumstances under 
which he learns of his client’s crime make his position 
exceedingly difficult. Usually, where a felony has 
occurred, his duty to the public leaves the matter in 
no doubt. If in any case of wrong-doing he decides 
that his duty lies in disclosure, he at least has the 
solace that he will be immune from the risk of any 
action for breach of confidence. 
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The Government and the Loss of Rate Income 


The various classes of local authority have been 
differently affected by the war. Some are, at least 
temporarily, more prosperous. Such are the many 
“ reception ”’ areas with few empty properties. Other 
areas, Chiefly “ neutral” areas, have not experienced 
any noticeable change in their financial position. 
But there is a third class of authorities whose 
rate income has seriously diminished and who 
would not be able to maintain even a minimum 
of essential services were it not for the “‘ advances” 
made by the Ministry of Health. This class of 
local authority includes heavily raided towns and 
towns in defence areas subject to restrictions on 
visitors and losses through evacuation. A few towns 
have suffered both heavy raids and the disabilities of 
defence areas. (The general financial position of 


heavily bombed cities was dealt with in an article in 


our March issue.) 

In a written answer to a Parliamentary question 
Mr. Ernest Brown gave some illustrations of the loss 
in productivity of a penny rate in various areas. His 
examples included losses varying from 11 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. These figures are doubtless the local 
authorities’ own estimates and are probably some- 


what on the high side. It is found very difficult to 


determine the actual loss of rate income in areas 
subject to continuous bombardment, and there is a 
tendency to over-estimate, especially for the purpose 
of negotiations with the Government. 

The Government have made very considerable 
advances in total to this new class of distressed local 
authority and in most cases have not insisted upon 
an increase in rates as a condition of the advance, 
though not all of the authorities were highly-rated 
areas. That the Government has recognised its 
responsibility to protect local authorities from a 
breakdown is clear. According to the Parliamentary 
| teply referred to above, up to the end of May 54 

authorities had received advances totalling £6,200,520. 
Normally 75 per cent. of any assistance is given by 
way of grant, the balance being an interest-free 
advance, the ultimate liability for repayment being 
left for settlement after the war. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion between local authorities and 
the Government as to the manner of giving the 
advance. Deputations have waited upon the Minister 
of Health and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
the Government’s attitude remains unmodified. It 
is the purpose of this article to examine the attitude 
of local authorities and explain why the Government’s 
method of granting assistance is regarded as un- 
acceptable. 


DIVERGENCE OF VIEW BETWEEN THE CENTRAL 
AND LocaAL GOVERNMENT 

The Government take the view that they should 
step in only to prevent a breakdown in local adminis- 
tration. Before a local authority approaches the 
Ministry of Health for assistance they should, there- 
fore, exhaust their cash reserves, including renewal 
and reserve funds, and should secure the maximum 


assistance from their bankers by way of overdraft. 
Not until this position has been reached should they 
apply for assistance. ' 

Officials of the central government whose accounts 
are kept on a cash basis instead of on the income and 
expenditure basis now adopted by all but the smallest 
authorities, naturally tend to think in terms of the 
cash position—a conception not much to the liking 
of accountants. 


Local authorities, on the other hand, contend that 
they should be directly recouped for losses of rateable 
income arising from the war, whether by way of 
destruction of rateable property or otherwise. They 
believe that a formula could readily be devised which 
would both safeguard the local authorities’ income and 
at the same time protect the central government 
from malpractices by the local authorities—e.g., 
laxity in collection and too generous excusals. They 
think the formula could be made to allow for the 
special characteristics of bombed cities which are 
generally prosperous, and of defence areas which are 
acutely depressed and may have suffered from 
bombing in addition. 

CONTENTIONS OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Local authorities point out : 

(a) The ratepayers in these areas are vicarious 
sufferers. If is not their fault that they are 
financially embarrassed. 

(6) The Government’s method of requiring the 
dissipation of local reserves and resources is 
essentially unsound. At a single stroke it puts 
the finances on a wrong basis, probably for 
a very long time to come. 

(c) It entirely destroys local financial responsibility. 
The difficulties of securing strict administra- 
tion of any concern, whether governmental or 
commercial, if deficiencies are made up from 
outside, are too well known to need emphasis. 

(d) All budgeting and estimating tends to become 
a farce. Moreover, as the amount to be 
received from the Government depends on the 
cash deficiency which may bear little relation 
to the income and expenditure of the period in 
question, it is practically impossible to draw 
up the income side of the budget. 

(e) It involves a scrutiny of the local estimates 
and accounts by the Ministry of Health. If the 
investigation is thorough, it must involve inter- 
ference with the autonomy of the local 
authorities. If it is not, it leaves the Govern- 
ment at the mercy of the local authorities and 
unprotected against the extravagant authority. 
Under the formula method suggested by the 
authorities the local authority would be able to 
compute its income in advance and would 
itself have to bear increased expenditure. 

(f) Trading undertakings should be separately 
dealt’ with and not merged in the rate income 
deficiency. The dangers of conducting the 
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affairs of a trading undertaking with the 
knowledge that deficiencies will be automatic- 
ally lost in the general rate deficiency need no 
emphasis. 


Contentions of the Government 

The Government contend that the method of 
meeting the cash deficiency automatically covers all 
kinds of loss of income, whether from rates, rents, 
trading undertakings, or otherwise, without recourse 
to a formula which would be difficult to construct in 
view of the rapidly-changing conditions and difficult 
to work. Possibly they also shrink from the possibility 
of giving the local authorities a vested interest in rate 
income of a particular period. Fears are probably 
entertained that a formula once instituted might be 
difficult to withdraw. As to the using of reserves, the 
Government seem to hold the view that the “ rainy 
day ” for which they have been provided has arrived. 
All these arguments are easily understood by local 
authorities even if they do not regard them as con- 
vincing. But the argument put forward by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the deputation of 
Members of Parliament who recently waited upon 
him is in another category. As reported in The Times 
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of July 24 last, the Chancellor stated . . . “ It would 
not be possible to give compensation for loss of income 
to local authorities without giving it generally...” 

The comparison between the income of an indivi- 
dual and that of a public authority is entirely false, 
If the Government did not assist local authorities, 
the effect would be that the expenditure of the citizens 
in the form of rates would increase. It is not a ques- 
tion of maintaining income, but of avoiding the 
arbitrary increase of certain unfortunate persons’ 
expenditure. 

Conclusion 


It was suggested in The Economist (July 5, 1941) 
when discussing the reply of Mr. Ernest Brown, to 
which reference has been made earlier, that the 
advances made by the Government to the authorities 
were indicative of “a number of important and 
interesting principles . . . filtering into the financial 
relations of the Exchequer and local authorities.” 
Broadly speaking, this is undoubtedly true. But 
one feature—the necessity for the local authority to 
dissipate its reserves and run into overdraft before a 
claim to assistance can be established—cannot be 
condemned too strongly. 


Substituted Standards and the Finance Act, | 941 


By JAMES S. HEATON, Incorporated Accountant 


The legislation relating to substituted standards 
pursues its labyrinthine course. Section 13 (7) of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, first attempted to deal with 
those concerns whose profit-making records are un- 
favourable. The brevity of the sub-section was com- 
mendable, but it very soon became evident that amend- 
ments were nece These were incorporated in 
Section 27 of the 1940 Act, which provided a typical 
example of the complex nature of the E.P.T. legislation. 
Many accountants and their clients have held the 
opinion that the measure of relief afforded by this section 
was inadequate, and having regard to the overriding 
maximum laid down in sub-section (5), the number of 
cases in which appreciable advantage was obtained was 
unduly small. 

It is here proposed to discuss further amendments 
relating to substituted standards which are included 
in the Finance Act, 1941. At the outset, it should be 
emphasised that Section 27 is not repealed, and that 
with the exception of matters relating to procedure, the 
amendments apply only to chargeable periods suffering 
duty at 100 per cent. 

Before describing the amendments contained in the 
new Act, it may be useful to recall the fundamental 
features of Section 27. The fact that directions are 
competent under sub-sections (2), (3), (4) and (5) may 
make it easy to overlook the fact that there are really 
only two forms in which an application for a substituted 
standard may be made, namely, those described in 
sub-sections (2) and (3). In both cases, it is necessary 
to show that the actual results, in those periods which 
are available for choice as standard periods, were such 
as to constitute an inadequate standard. Under sub- 
section (3), there is the additional condition that the net 
assets of the business (valued on a going concern basis), 
must be shown to be inadequately represented by the 


paid-up share capital. It is under this form of applica- 
tion that the limitation of the formula described in 
sub-section (3) may be waived, where the trade or 
business belongs to an industry which was classed as 
“depressed” in the standard years. In the latter 
case, however, a direction could be made without 
reference to the question of the capacity of paid-up 
share capital to represent the net value of the assets. 
The overriding maximum given in sub-section (5) 
applies to applications made under sub-sections (2) and 
(3), and also limits the generosity to which the Board, 
in the absence of prescribed formule, might have fallen 
prey, when dealing with sub-section (4). With this 
background in view, we may summarise as follows the 
amendments which are now effected :— 


1. Questions of Procedure 


Procedure is dealt with in Section 32 of the Act, which 
operates in respect of all periods. The Commissioners 
are to deal with all applications for substituted standards, 
and the functions of the Board of Referees are confined 
to the hearing of appeals. Where, however, a deter- 
mination under Section 27 (3) or (4) has already been 
made, it is deemed to have been made, on appeal, from 
an original determination of the Commissioners. Appeal 
may in all cases be made to the Board of Referees, and 
the wording of Section 27 (8) is not to prevent the 
making of an application for the variation of a deter- 
mination already given, so as to give effect to the new 
provisions. Applications for variation are, in all cases, 
to be made to the Commissioners, whilst the Com- 
missioners are at liberty to fix different amounts for 
directions in respect of periods ending before and after 
the end of March, 1940. The time limit for applications 
has been deferred to the end of March, 1942, 
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2. Treatment of Borrowed Money 
(a) Applications under Section 27 (2) 


The maximum direction is now increased so as to 
include an allowance of 6 per cent. (or 8 per cent. for 
concerns controlled by the directors), on the average 
amount of borrowed money employed in the trade or 
business in the standard period. Where the margin 
between the average rate of interest actually paid, and 
the statutory percentage, is less than 2 per cent., the 
maximum direction is subject to further increase by 
such amount as is necessary to give a clear margin of 
2 per cent. on the average borrowed money. 


(b) Applications under Section 27 (3) 


The application is now dependent upon the in- 
adequacy of the paid-up share capital, plus borrowed 
money, to reflect the net value of assets employed in the 
business (valued as assets of a going concern). The 
maximum direction is now to be calculated in the 
following manner :— 


Compute (as before) the going concern value of assets 
employed immediately before the commencement of the 
standard period, eliminating, as before, capital repre- 
sented by assets whose value had already been partially 
or wholly lost. Next deduct those investments whose 
income is not liable to E.P.T., and also debts, but 
excluding debts in respect of borrowed money. The 
resultant figure may be termed the capital (including 
borrowed money) on a going concern basis. This figure 
is then to be adjusted by the addition, or subtraction, 
of the amount by which the average capital employed 
in the standard period (on the usual E.P.T. lines), 
exceeds, or falls short of, the E.P.T. capital as at the 
beginning of the standard period. It will be noted 
that the general amendments to E.P.T. capital com- 
putations will ensure that, in the opening E.P.T. capital, 
and in the average capital, borrowed money will not be 
deducted. It is still open to the Commissioners to give a 
direction to a concern which was a member of a de- 
pressed industry, without the above limitation, whether 
or not the net assets of that concern are adequately 
represented by the paid-up share capital and borrowed 
money. The maximum direction under sub-section (3) 
is subject to the further increase already described, so 
as to give a clear 2 per cent. margin over average rates 
of interest actually paid on borrowed money. 


The over-riding maximum outlined in Section 27 (5) 


remains operative. The average capital employed in the. 


trade or business in the standard period will now, 
however, be inclusive of the average amount of borrowed 
money employed in the standard period. 


3. Treatment of Losses prior to Standard Period 


Representations which had been made to the Chan- 
cellor for concessions for those concerns whose average 
capital had been diminished by losses, have apparently 
borne some fruit, for Section 30 gives a measure of 
relief to newly-established concerns, and to concerns 
claiming substituted standards. As regards the latter, 
it is clear that only applications under Section 27 (3) 
are affected, although the relief is pursued to its logical 
conclusion by the extension of the over-riding maximum 
of sub-section (5), which would otherwise have defeated 
the amendment of sub-section (3). The concern must 
show that a net loss has been incurred over the period 
commencing on January 1, 1929 (or with the commence- 
ment of the business, whichever is the later), and ending 
immediately prior to the standard period. In arriving 
at the net loss, computations are to be made according 
to the rules which are in force for the computation of 
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profits (or losses), of a chargeable accounting period of 
twelve months ending on March 31, 1941; subject to 
the exceptions that interest on borrowed money is to 
be an allowable charge, whilst the additional per- 
centages of wear and tear allowances, granted by the 
1932 and 1938 Acts, are to be deductible from the dates 
from which they are operative for income tax. The effect 
of these provisions on the working of the maximum 
direction under sub-section (3) is as follows :— 


(a) Add the net loss for the period ending immediately 
prior to the commencement of the standard period, to 
the “capital on going concern values”’ on that date, 
as already described. ° 


(b) Add the same figure to the E.P.T. capital on 
that date. 


(c) In computing the average capital employed in the 
standard period, add the appropriate amount of the net 
loss incurred from January 1, 1929, to any date falling 
within the standard period. This applies equally to the 
computation of average capital employed in the 
standard period for the purposes of the over-riding 
maximum of sub-section (5). 


In order that the wording of sub-section (3) may be 
made appropriate to applications for relief in respect of 
losses, the references therein to the net value of the 
assets employed are to be regarded as substituted by 
references to the amount on which the maximum 
direction under Section 27 (3) is to be calculated. The 
relief regarding losses is contingent upon the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners that, throughout the 
period concerned, the continuity of the nature of the 
trade or business has been substantially maintained, 
together with the profit-making potentialities. The 
Commissioners may, however, give a smaller direction 
in cases where they are not satisfied that these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. An appeal may lie to the 
Board of Referees on any determination of the Commis- 
sioners under Section 30 of the Act of 1941. 


In conclusion, the following brief comments may be 
made on the position regarding substituted standards :— 


1. It is now, more than ever, necessary to make 
careful computations of the maximum directions 
which may be made by the Commissioners under 
Section 27 (2), (3) and (5), in relation to each 
alternative standard period, and of the average 
capital employed in each of those periods. 


2. Attention should be given to the possible trend 
of average capital, as it is not possible to obtain 
variation of standard period to take advantage 
of varying average capital. For example, where, 
in a concern not director-controlled, there is a 
decrease in average capital in relation to each 
alternative standard period, it will apparently be 
immaterial which period is selected (unless the 
2 per cent. interest margin requires adjustments). 
Nevertheless, the period with the lowest average 
capital should be selected, as future chargeable 
periods may show an increase in average capital. 


3. There is still, of course, no relief for losses incurred 
between the standard and chargeable periods, and 
these will still depress the standard by reason of 
the comparison which is required between 
standard and chargeable average capital figures. 


4. It is not difficult to find examples where the effect 
of varying levels of borrowed money, between 
standard and chargeable periods, on average 
capital computations, produces a detrimental 
result on the E.P.T. liability. 
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General Rule 21 Assessments 


It may not be out of place to remove a “ popular”’ 
misapprehension regarding Rule 21 assessments. Stated 
in its simplest terms, the Rule requires that if the 
annual payments made by the taxpayer exceed his 
total income for the year of assessment before deducting 
such payments, he must account for the tax deducted 
from the excess. It appears that many taxpayers 
regard this Rule as requiring an assessment to collect 
the difference between tax deducted from annual charges 
and the tax which would be payable if such charges 
were not payable. This is not so, however; Rule 21 
requires a comparison to be made before the deduction 
of any nal allowances of any type. The following 
simple illustration should make the position clear :— 


Tllustration.—A, a married man with four children 
eligible for relief, had the following income: Business, 
year to 30/6/39, £500 ; dividends, year to 5/4/41, £200 
(gross amount); houses, net annual value (no excess 
rents), £150. 

In the year to 5/4/41, he paid loan interest £430 
gross amount). His income-tax liability would be as 
‘ollows :— 


1940-41 Tax 
£' { «a 4, 

Schedule D Assessment ... sia 500 aoe 
Dividends ... jas wo aii 200 8 0 0 
Houses, N.A.V._... we ies 150 63 15 0 
850 148 15 0 
Less Loan Interest ... us 430 18215 0 
420 34 0 «0 


Deduct Allowances— 


4 of £420 (N.B.) .... £70 
Personal ... on 
—— 440 
nil 
ee Scien 
Tax payable £34 0 0 


No Rule 21 assessment arises; the whole of the tax 
deducted is covered, by General Rule 19, by being kept 
in charge in the assessment, thus :— 


Schedule D Assessment ... ma 
Deduct Allowances (limited to 
statutory total income) 420 


{80 at 8/6={34 


The restriction of allowances is important. As the 
taxpayer has not enough unearned income to cover the 
whole of the annual payment, the balance must have been 
paid out of earned income, and he is entitled to allow- 
ances only on income which he retains and enjoys 
himself. Moreover, it must be noted that charges must 
be com with statutory, not actual, income. 
Although the taxpayer might have income in the year 
sufficient to cover the charges and allowances, this will 
not affect the position if his statutory income is less. 
Thé converse equally applies. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Taxation Notes 


Now let it be assumed that the business result to 
30/6/40 was a profit of £50 only, the dividends remaining 
the same. The computation for 1941-42 would be— 


Tax 
£ £ 
Schedule D Assessmen vee om 50 os 
Dividends er Bins ib —— 100 
Houses, N.A.V. bie is iia) a 75 
400 175 
Less Loan Interest bes -- 430 215 
Excess Charges ... — ae £40 
——s me 
Assessments : 
Schedule D £50 at 10s. . - «6 
General Rule 21 £30 at 10s. ... 15 
8 £40 
— 


Since he enjoys no income, he can obtain no allowances. 
General Rule 19, therefore, requires the Schedule D 
income to be kept in charge at the standard rate. The 
excess charges are assessable at the standard rate under 
Rule 21, and the net result is that he accounts for the 
whole of the tax deducted. 


If, of course, the loan interest is laid out wholly and 
exclusively for the purposes of the trade, the amount 
of the Rule 21 assessment, .£30, may be carried forward 
as a loss under Section 19, Finance Act, 1928. Were 
this not allowed there would be a double charge owing 
to the whole of the loan interest being disallowed in 
arriving at profits in spite of the fact that tax on {£30 
has been paid over to the Revenue. 


Excess Rents 


Many taxpayers are having a hard knock, now that 
the 1941-42 income returns are being examined, finding 
themselves faced with demands for tax on excess rents 
for the year 1940-41. So far as possible, assessments 
on excess rents for 1941-42 will be made in the usual 
way, and can be taken in their stride, though many 
will require amendment when the end of the year 
arrives. 

The calculation of excess rents is bringing to light 
many cases of over-assessment, and appeals should 
promptly be made in these cases. Much additional 
work is thrown on accountants, as, although the inspector 
to whom the return is made deals with excess rents, 
appeals for reduction must be made to the inspector - 
dealing with the relevant Schedule A assessment. 


Illustration.—A client had the following income from 
property for the year 1940-41 :— 


House A. In own occupation, N.A.V. £80. 
»  B. Let at £60 inclusive. Rates (including 
water) £25, N.A.V. £22 10s. 


»  C. Let at £36 exclusive, N.A.V. £24. 
» D. Let at £62 inclusive. Rates (including 
E. 


water) £14, N.A.V. £40. 


Let at £52 inclusive. Rates (including 
water) for period let £18, N.A.V. £25. 
Void from 5/10/40-5/1/41. 

»  F. Let at £54 inclusive. Rates, etc., £12, 
N.A.V. £31 10s. Demolished by enemy 
action 5/12/40 (rates repaid £4). 
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ESTABLISHED ae 


Largest circulation of any Financial Journal 
in the Empire. 


Recognised for half a century as the leading daily 
newspaper of finance, industry and commerce. 


72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


CiTy 2605-9 


- 


5,000 MEDALS and PRIZES 


have been secured at recent Public Examinations 
by Candidates who have used 


THE STU means) 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


BOOK-KEEPING, sz: 


ACCOUNTING BANKING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 

66, Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
who will forward copy Index, containing 2,000 References, 
on receipt of post card to Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 


NEW EDITION—FIFTIETH ! ! ! 


1,000 pp. 400 EXERCISES. KEY ready. 
Price 8/-. Post Free 8/7. 1,200,000 Copies Sold. 


It Is the only RELIABLE, COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE GUIDE 
to all EXAMINATIONS, and includes 1939 EXAM. PAPERS 


“ THE SECRETARY,” the organ of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, says:—‘‘ This book is as good in its way as 
Gore-Browne’s ‘ ibook on Joint Stock Companies Law,’ 
or Palmer's ‘ Shareholders’ and tors’ Legal Companion’ ; 
its editions are exhausted as rapidly, at the rate of one per 
annum, and it is equally practical. We are not aware of 

. any publication, issued at the same price, which covers the 
same ground as cempletely, or in which the difficult art of 
condensation without confusion is so well displayed.” 

PUBLISHED BY 


ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Huddersfield ; or SIMPKINS, Londor. 
- Of all Booksellers and GEE & CO., 6 Kirby Street, E.C.1 


Arbitration 


Arbitration plays an important part in the 
professional activities of both Chartered 
and Incorporated Accountants. 

The Institute of Arbitrators was formed in 
1915 for the purpose of providing an organisa- 
tion which specialised in the knowledge of 
the Law and Procedure therein, as well as to 
further the settlement of disputes by this 
means. 

Membership is open to members of specified 
Professional Bodies of which the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants and the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors are 
included, and Chartered Accountants and 
Incorporated Accountants are eligible for the 
Institute Panel for Professional Arbitration. 


Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 


The Institute of Arbitrators 


(Incorporated) 
10 Norfolk Street, W.C.2 


The next Examination will be held on 13th & 14th 


November, 1941. 


Practice Arbitrations are suspended during 
the present emergency. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


The following statement shows the position for 1940-41 :— 


Repairs 
Rent and allowance 
House receivable water Net on net True Existing Excess Deficiency 
payable rent rent N.A.V. N.A.V. rent of rent 
£ £ s.d {£ ad, £ s.d £ s.d £ s.d. 4 «4. £ s.d. 
A _ — _— — _— 80 0 0 — — 
B_ 60 2 0 0 35 0 0 815 0 26 5 0 22 10 0 315 0 — 
C 36 = 36 0 0 9 0 0 27 0 0 24 0 O 3 0 0 ao 
D 62 14 0 0 48 0 0 10 0 0 38 0 0 40 0 0 —_ 20 0 
E 39 (9 months) 18 0 0 21 0 0 5 5 0 15 15 0 18 15 0 —_— 3.0 0 
F 36 (8 months) 8 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 21 0 0 21 0 0 — -- 


Assessments would be raised on £6 15s. for 1940-41 
and provisionally for 1941-42 on the same figure. In 


Recent Tax Cases 


£6 15 


the cases of D and E appeals would be made for reduc- 
tion of the assessments. 


By W. B. COWCHER, O.B.E., B.Litt., Barrister-at-Law. 


Sur-tax—Undistributed income of company—Direction 
under Section 21 of Finance Act, 1922—Company in 
which public is substantially interested—Gift of shares to 
niece of predominant shareholder—Dealings on a stock 
exchange—Official list of a stock exchange—Finance Act, 
1922, Section 21 (6), Finance Act, 1936, Section 19 (1) (2). 


The case of Tatem Steam Navigation Co., Lid. v. C.I.R. 
(Court of Appeal, June 20, 1941, T.R. 123) was noted in 
our June issue, where attention was drawn to the fact 
that the case revealed flaws in the legal machinery. 
In the Court of Appeal, the decision of Lawrence, J., 
was affirmed unanimously and emphatically except that 
Scott, L.J., who gave the judgment of the Court, said 
that whilst deciding that a niece was a member of 
the ‘“‘ public,” he postponed consideration of the further 
conditions as to there having been dealings in the shares 
on a stock exchange in the United Kingdom, and as to 
the shares having been quoted in the official list of such 
a stock exchange. 


The Attorney-General had argued that the meaning 
given by Lawrence, J., to the word “‘ public ” had made 
interpretation impossible ; and after the decision affirm- 
ing it asked for leave to appeal to the Lords. This was 
given upon the understanding that the taxpayer in the 
case ‘‘ should not suffer at all by reason of the appeal.” 
It would, therefore, seem that in the event of the Crown 
again losing, as is to be expected, Parliament will be 
invited to undertake to stop the loopholes revealed. 


Sur-tax—Husband and wife—Payments following agree- 
ment to separate—Whether annual payments or voluntary 
allowances. 


The case of Peters’ Exors. v. C.I.R. (Court of Appeal, 
June 18, 1941, T.R. 115) was noted very briefly in our 
June issue. Although Lawrence, J., said he entirely 
disagreed with the Special Commissioners, he considered 
there was some evidence to support their finding of fact. 
In the Court of Appeal the decision was unanimously 
reversed and, as the case is of importance, it will be 
worth while recapitulating briefly the facts. The deceased 
and his wife agreed to separate permanently, and he 
verbally agreed as part of the arrangement that he 


should pay his wife an annual sum of £850, subsequently 
reduced to £764. The evidence was that the annual 
sum had been reduced from time to time without any 
communication between wife and husband, that the 
deceased had refused to sign a document as desired by 
Mrs. Peters, and that Mr. Peters had always referred to 
what he was going to pay his wife as “ an allowance.” 
The Special Commissioners had held that the payments 
were voluntary and consequently inadmissible as deduc- 
tions for sur-tax purposes. 


Scott, L.J., said that the issue depended upon whether 
or not the deceased had made a binding agreement with 
his wife that they should thereafter live separate per- 
manently and that he should pay her a definite annual 
sum and allow her to have the use of certain furniture, 
etc. Mrs. Peters had given evidence which the Com- 
missioners had accepted that at the time of the agree- 
ment to separate her husband had agreed to these terms. 
Such an agreement was legally binding, the promise 
of the one party being the consideration for the promise 
of the other, and an agreement of separation in writing 
but not by deed was in law no more effective than, and 
no different by its nature from, an oral agreement. 
Having found as a fact that an agreement was made, 
that, he said in effect, settled the point at issue. 


Clauson, L.J., said that on the facts stated there was 
an inevitable conclusion of law that mutual promises 
had been made leading to the inevitable conclusion that 
Peters was bound as a matter of law to pay his wife £850 
a year during her life. Once the conclusion was reached 
that an oral agreement had been made, the refusal to 
reduce it to writing had no effect whatever. The fact 
that the deceased had made no claim to deduct the 
amounts and that Mrs. Peters had made no claim on 
the Revenue threw no light upon the matter unless it 
was questioned whether an agreement had in fact beén 
made. 


Goddard, L.J., agreed. 


The only comment the writer has to make is that it 
would be a strange thing if the breach of-an agreement 
by one party to it with impunity should be regarded as 
evidence that a binding agreement had not in fact been 
made. Such things are of everyday occurrence. 
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FINANCE 


Mr. Keynes Goes to the Bank 

The news of Mr. Keynes’ appointment to the Court 
of the Bank of England in replacement of the late Lord 
Stamp naturally caused a deep impression in financial 
circles. In its long-run implications it is certainly the 
most important event of the month in the financial 
sphere. For over a year now Mr. Keynes has been 
taking an important part in financial policy, both at the 
Treasury and in Washington, from which capital he 
recently returned. It is common knowledge that the 
last Budget, which was universally acclaimed as a 
great improvement on its predecessors, bore a strong 
Keynsian impress, and it is only logical that he should 
be accorded a place also on the central council of 
monetary, as distinct from fiscal, policy. At the same 
time, it is indisputable that this admirable move would 
hardly have been considered practical politics as 
recently as a year ago. Since Mr. Montagu Norman 
is not, after all, to retire at the normal age of 70, 
both these outstanding figures will for a time play a 
part in shaping Bank of England policy. And it cannot 
be denied that the economic philosophies and outlook of 
the two men are fundamentally different, if not neces- 
sarily opposed. Mr. Norman, of course, is an unswerving 
believer in international co-operation and the gold 
standard, even though this may on occasion demand 
high interest rates and deflation. Mr. Keynes, on the 
other hand, is the acknowledged leader of the modern 
school of monetary thought, shaped in the bitter years 


of depression, for whom the maintenance of full employ- . 


ment is the primary aim of monetary policy. 
Opposing Philosophies 

This conflict of outlook was strikingly brought out 
in an historic encounter when Mr. Norman gave evidence 
before the Macmillan Committee, of which Mr. Keynes 
was a member. In this testimony, Mr. Norman 
emphasised the use of Bank rate as a means of protecting 
the gold reserve, and the general advantages to the 
country of the maintenance of the international position. 
By comparison, he felt that the disadvantages to domestic 
industry were popularly exaggerated and that the effect 
of a high Bank rate was largely psychological. In a 
series of searching questions, we find Mr. Keynes forcing 
an admission that to make a high Bank rate effective 
frequently entailed a contraction of credit. And he 
suggests that, as the existing volume of credit is fully 
employed in keeping nine-tenths of our resources at 
work, it is surely impossible that the other tenth should 
find employment so long as the Bank follows its tradi- 
tional policy. Probably the basic difference, however, 
is that Mr. Norman considered a state of severe depression 
abnormal, whereas Mr. Keynes contends—notably in the 
“* General Theory of Employment ’’—that it has hitherto 
been the usual state of affairs. In discussing the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development, for example, Mr. Norman’s 
view that this was ‘‘an abnormal expedient for an 
abnormal occasion ’’ drew the comment from Mr. Keynes 
that Adam Smith had once said an abnormal condition 
seldom lasts for more than ninety years. 


Post-War Policy 

However much events may have seemed to justify the 
Keynsian view, however, it is interesting to find an 
admission from Mr. Keynes himself that even he never 
expected the return to the gold standard to give so much 
trouble. “I should certainly have forecast that by the 
year 1930 we should have overcome the maladjustment.” 
There can in any case be no question of any fundamental 


ACCOUNTANCY 


The Month in the City 


conflict of policy in war conditions, when the rdle of 
finance is clearly defined. Mr. Keynes’ advice will, on 
the other hand, be invaluable in the difficult post-war 
period, when deflationary policies might even cause the 
collapse which is so widely and needlessly feared. With 
Mr. Keynes at the Bank of England there is still less 
need for exaggerated pessimism about the post-war 
economic prospect. 
The Banks and National War Bonds 

In spite of a slight reaction on the adverse news from 
the Russian front, markets generally have continued the 
slow and steady upward movement which has now been 
in progress for about a year. A temporary peak was 
reached on September 12, when the Financial News 
index of ordinary shares touched 79.7, or about the 
level ruling before the invasion of the Low Countries, 
with the gilt-edged index at a new high of 130.9, War 
Loan actually rising appreciably above 106. With the 
outlet for investment partially closed by the withdrawal 
of the National War Bonds, the pressure of accumulating 
investment funds was, of course, expected to bring about 
a further improvement in gilt-edged pending the 
announcement of a new issue on more favourable terms. 
It is not evident, however, that the rise has been due to 
any large-scale buying in the market on the part of the 
clearing banks, whose September figures should be of 
exceptional interest. The August returns showed a 
further jump of close on £33 million in their combined 
investment portfolios, indicating that bank subscriptions 
were responsible for about one-third of the final rush of 
applications for National War Bonds. At their fresh 
peak of {935.2 million, investments now stand almost 
£100 million higher than advances, whose traditional 
position as the main earning asset was usurped as recently 
as June. The establishment of a free and active market 
in 2} per cent. National War Bonds will be facilitated by 
the decision of the Stock Exchange Committee to permit 
brokers to halve the commissions on deals in these issues 
when the amount involved in any single bargain is not 
less than £50,000. At the same time, brokers have been 
authorised to allow a one-third commission rebate on 
orders received from a total of 23 Dominion, Indian and 
Colonial stock exchanges. Over and above the special 
arguments under war conditions for encouraging the 
utmost freedom of dealing in Government securities, 
any measure which helps to reduce the cost of investment 
should be of long-term benefit to the Stock Exchange. 
Lag in Commodity Shares 

The search for yield is now the more readily reflected 
in a sympathetic rise in industrials, as it would seem 
that the decline in dividends, due to the combination 
of 100 per cent. E.P.T. with such factors as the limitation 
of supplies and the concentration of industry, has now 
been arrested. In view of the recovery in industrials, 
the recent lag in commodities and gold shares is the more 
noteworthy. In spite of the wartime rise in both output 
and prices, for example, tin shares have shown a steady 
decline since war began and yields of 12} per cent. and 
even more are readily obtainable. Some rise in yield is 
no doubt justified by the shortening of the average life 
of mines by the recent high output—most of the proceeds 
of which are skimmed off in E.P.T.-—-but this factor would 
seem to have been at least fully discounted. A minor 
feature of the month was a brief boomlet in all Brazilian 
securities following the announcement that redemption 
of the Sao Paulo 7 per cent. loan was to be accelerated. 
This was widely interpreted as indicating a sharp im- 
provement in the Brazilian exchange position. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


— Points from Published Accounts 


Income Tax and War Damage Insurance 


The recent rally in equity shares is all the more 
noteworthy because company accounts have in the last 
few months borne witness to a notable constriction of 
equity earnings. Accounts made up to March 31 last 
or a later date reflect the operation of E.P.T. at 100 
per cent., and to the effects of this levy and the higher 
income tax rate is added the influence of War Damage 
Insurance contributions. Where recession in profits 
has left the tax provision at a disproportionately high 
level curious results may follow. Thus a decline from 
£111,946 to £95,761 in the aggregate profits of Henry 
Boot & Sons and its subsidiaries has been aggravated by 
an increase from £53,041 to £73,013 in taxation require- 
ments, and with War Damage Insurance contributions 
figuring as a new charge of {27,631 the final result is a 
loss of £4,883, as compared with a credit of £58,905. 


Ford Motor 


Even more anomalous is the showing made by Ford 
Motor. In 1940 the company produced an unpre- 
cedented number of tractors, and its trading profit, 
before depreciation and obsolescence, has advanced 
from £2,728,996 to £2,789,199. An E.P.T. reserve of 
£920,000 (against £425,000 in the previous year) is 
deducted direct from that figure, although this provision 
may, of course, be more truly referred to the profit 
remaining after allowing for the charges mentioned, 
which amount to £851,559. Before crediting a £325,000 
surplus on guarantee premiums, previously held in 
suspense, the profit, subject only to taxation and War 
Damage Insurance, is £1,720,179. But in addition to 
the £920,000 earmarked for E.P.T. there are provisions 
of £735,000 for income tax and £102,500 for War Damage 
Insurance—leaving a net loss of £37,321. A dividend 
at the previous rate of 6 per cent. and an allocation of 
£100,000 to contingencies reserve are only made possible 
through the inclusion of the special credit and a call on 
the carry-forward. The former has been released through 
the termination of the company’s guarantee in respect 
of associated companies’ indebtedness to America. 
It may be that the amount in question had previously 
been allowed as a trading expense and that only now has 
it become susceptible to taxation; but even allowing 
for that possibility the combined weight of tax pro- 
visions and insurance contributions is out of all pro- 
portion to disclosed profits. This is particularly the 
case since the accounts relate to the calendar year, 
when the effective E.P.T. rate was only 90 per cent., 
and the result is all the more worthy of remark since 
on the face of it the company enjoys a relatively favour- 
able E.P.T. position. 


Hudson’s Bay Company 

Special interest attaches to the accounts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the year to January 31 
last in view of criticisms made by Mr. C. L. Nordon, 
who submitted a number of resolutions to the recent 
meeting. For the first time the profit and loss account 
shows interest on British Government and other securities 
and corporation loans as a separate item. It amounts 
to £26,411. This sum, which a comparative statement 
shows to follow upon £30,538 in 1939-40, bears but a 
small relationship to the profit on trading account, which 
has risen from £365,533 to £638,916, and the same is 
true of the net interest receipts of £38,014 accruing in 


the land department. The substantial improvement in 
trading profits has, however, been negatived by an 
increase from £228,493 to £486,123 in United Kingdom 
and Canadian taxation, and the net surplus is down from 
£72,269 to £60,054. Of this £47,250 is absorbed by 
preference dividend and the balance, with £2,928 from 
the carry-forward, is applied in paying a dividend of 
1 per cent. on the ordinary capital. The segregation of 
general investment income from other revenue is thus a 
helpful step, for it becomes apparent that, modest as it 
is, the ordinary dividend would not have been possible 
had the trading profit not been supplemented from other 
sources. The figures given take no heed of the revenue 
of the land account. This comes from sale of lands, 
wood and hay permits, and royalties, and it amounts, 
net, to £46,820. Of this £13,156 has to go, in accordance 
with the company’s charter, to reserve. The available 
surplus of £33,664, and £3,719 from the land account 
carry-forward, go in supplementing the dividend 
with a distribution of 14 per cent. tax free. The assets 
of the land department have no place in the balance 
sheet total of £12,025,788. Nevertheless, they must 
have a very real value, for a balance sheet note shows 
that unsold lands of 1,675,620 acres are vested in the 
company (and in the past period an average price of 
£1 6s. 7d. per acre was secured for 47,519 acres sold) 
and that instalments of {1,447,625 are outstanding in 
respect of lands sold. It has been suggested that part 
of the holdings of £1,781,504 in cash and trustee securities 
should be applied in repayment of the £1,400,000 of 
5 per cent. cumulative preference capital, but the board 
points out that it is necessary to keep adequate liquid 
resources on hand. Such suggestions are no doubt 
prompted by the disappointing net return from trading 
account. The inadequacy of the income from this 
source is apparently due to double taxation, in respect 
of which the company secures only partial relief, and 
it is difficult to see how the burden can be relieved short 
of transferring ownership of this historic old company 
to Canada, where its main operations are conducted. 


Union Cold Storage 


The £1,000,000 of ordinary stock of the Union Cold 
Storage Co. is privately held, but there is a large public 
interest in the company through the three issues of 
preference capital, amounting all told to £11,000,000. 
The report volunteers the information that there are 
34,207 stockholders in- the company, but the details 
provided in the accounts are somewhat meagre. Although 
over half the assets tota] of {18,308,856 is represented by 
interests in subsidiaries, which amount to /9,955,982, 
no consolidated balance sheet is presented. Moreover, 
the trading profit of (628,252 is not directly comparable 
with that of £975,970 returned a year ago. It has 
been struck after providing for ‘‘ taxation,” whereas 
last time it was stated after providing for E.P.T. only ; 
and all the dividends are this time deducted net, instead 
of gross as formerly. They require £471,854 net, so that 
the point is a material one. The net profit records an 
apparent decline from £824,161 to £479,553, but taking 
income tax at 10s. in the /, against 8s. 6d. in 1939, 
percentage earnings available for the equity stockholders 
are actually a little higher at 11} per cent., against 10} 
per cent. The net distribution of £50,000 on the 


ordinary capital presumably represents the usual 10 per 
cent. less tax dividend, but nowhere in the report or 
accounts is this stated. 
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= Legal Notes 


INSOLVENCY 
Bankruptcy—Power to Make Receiving Order in Case of 
Lunatic. 

In Re A Debtor (No. 1 of 1941), Debtor v. Petitioning 
Creditor (1941, 3 All E.R. 11), an unusual point was 
decided affecting jurisdiction in bankruptcy proceedings 
where the debtor is a lunatic. In March, 1941, the 
Master in Lunacy made an order appointing the official 
solicitor receiver of the debtor’s property. The debtor 
in question had committed an act of bankruptcy in 
January, 1941, and in the following March (13 days 
after the receiver had been appointed) the registrar of 
the County Court made a receiving order against him. 
The Official Receiver appealed to the Chancery Division, 
and asked that the receiving order made by the registrar 
be discharged and the bankruptcy petition be dismissed. 
The grounds put forward by the,appellant were, (1) that 
a person of unsound mind, not so found by inquisition, 
could not be adjudicated bankrupt except under direction 
of the Court in Lunacy; (2) that having regard to the 
orders already made by the Court in Lunacy and that 
the trustee’s title would relate back to January 28, a 
receiving order ought not to have been made. It should 
be noted that the receiving order had been made despite 
the opposition of the lunatic’s receiver. 

The Court held that a lunatic could be adjudicated 
bankrupt and that the trustee in bankruptcy was in the 
same position as the debtor and took subject to the title 
of the receiver. The trustee’s title would relate back to 
before the appointment of the receiver on January 28, 
1941, but his title would be divested by that appoint- 
ment. Therefore, the registrar was right in making a 
receiving order and the appeal was dismissed. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
Whether Mortgagor is Required, for Purpose of Paying 
Mortgage Debt, to Sell his Mortgaged Home—Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act. 

In Re Chalfont and District Permanent Building 
Society (1941, 3 All E.R. 41) Morton, J., decided a novel 
point vital to mortgagors and mortgagees under the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939. The respondent 
was a solicitor who, in 1938, when making a reasonable 
income from his practice, bought from the applicants, 
the Building Society, a freehold house for £1,550 of which 
£1,240 was left on mortgage to the Society. Monthly 
payments of £9 13s. 3d. for principal and interest were 
payable on the first Tuesday in each month. After the 
war began the respondent’s practice declined and repay- 
ments became irregular, although the Society agreed to 
accept only 6 10s. a month representing merely interest. 
In March, 1941, arrears and fines amounted to £112. The 
respondent unsuccessfully tried to obtain a second 
mortgage from the bank in order to discharge the arrears. 
He had also offered the house for sale at £2,500 but found 
no purchaser. At the time of the application he had a 
life interest expected on the death of his stepmother, 
aged 76, and furniture valued at £150. £1,200 was 
outstanding on the mortgage and his other debts 
amounted to £300 including £250 borrowed from his wife. 

The burden was on the respondent of proving that he 
was unable immediately to pay the debt in question. 
Morton, J., found that from his earnings he could not 
even keep up the instalments. The applicants alleged he 
had made no real effort to sell the house; the Judge 
said it might well be he had put too high a price on it. 
But, said Morton, J., one of the objects of the emergency 


legislation was to enable a borrower, in certain circum- 
stances, to preserve his home. He did not think it could 
be said that if a man owed £1,200 and had a mortgaged 
house worth £1,250 he was able to pay the debt within 
the meaning of the Act. That could not be the intention 
of the legislature. True, he could sell for £1,250 and pay 
off the whole mortgage debt, but in so doing he would 
have lost his home which the Act was intended to pre- 
serve. The position might be different if on a second 
mortgage it had been possible to raise sufficient to dis- 
charge the debt in question. 

The next matter was whether the respondent was 
unable immediately to pay by reason of circumstances 
directly or indirectly attributable to the war. On the 
evidence, if there had been no war, the respondent would 
have continued to pay instalments as they became due. 
A debtor satisfied the section, and discretion would be 
used in favour of the respondent upon terms. An order 
was made under which the Society was not at liberty to 
exercise the remedies asked for so long as the respondent 
paid £6 10s. within 10 days and on the first Tuesday in 
each month or within 14 days thereafter. 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Trustees—Delegation of Powers—Execution of Trusts 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939. 

In Re Feversham’s Contract (1941, 3 All E.R. 100), the 
Court had to construe Section 1 (1) of the Execution 
of Trusts (Emergency - Provisions) Act, 1939, where- 
by a trustee or tenant for life may delegate his 
powers “to any person, or to two or more persons 
jointly,’’ whilst he is‘on war service. In this case, prior 
to going abroad on war service, the tenant for life of 
certain estates delegated his powers to two attorneys 
‘jointly and each of them severally.’’ One attorney 
only executed a conveyance of a large part of the estates. 
The purchaser contended that both attorneys should 
have executed the conveyance, because the words of the 
Act meant that when two persons were appointed they 
could not act severally. By the Interpretation Act, 
1889, unless the contrary appears, in an Act of Parlia- 
ment words in the singular shall include the plural. 
Therefore, failing any intention to the contrary expressed, 
“any person ” in Section 1 of the 1939 Act included the 
plural. The preamble to that Act read “‘ to facilitate the 
execution of trusts during the period of the present 
emergency.” It would clearly be extremely inconvenient 
if a soldier contemplating departure overseas could select 
only one person to be his attorney, for in the event of 
that attorney’s death a very difficult situation might 
arise. The limited construction of the Section contended 
for by the applicant was not the correct one ; under the 
Section the tenant for life was free to select two or more 
persons severally as his attorneys. The purchaser's 
objection to the execution of the conveyance by the one 
attorney alone was not well-founded. 


“It is part of the business of a trader to insure his trade 
from the mischances that can be insured against ’’ (Green v. 
Gliksten & Son (1928), 14 T.C. 378), but War Damage instal- 
ments are expressly disallowed by the War Damage Act, 
1941. 

It is a typically British idea for one Government Depart- 
ment to pay out compensation for damaged stock and for 
another to collect most of the money in the form of E.P.T. 
Cases are known of bombed manufacturers paying E.P.T. on 
appreciation in stocks that has taken place between two 
— fortuitous profits and worthy subjects of 
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Jn our November, 1939, issue we published the first 
instalment of a comprehensive guide to the wartime 
enactments and Orders which most concern the accountant. 
The twenty-third instalment is given below. The sum- 
maries are not intended to be exhaustive, but only to give 
the main content of an Act or Order, the full text of which 
should be consulted if details ave required. 


ORDERS 


COMPANIES 
No. 1210. Order in Council adding Regulation 5 to the 
Defence (Companies) Regulations, 1940. 
No. 1229. Channel Islands Companies (Registration) 
Rules, 1941. 

The Board of Trade may by order direct that any 
company incorporated under the law of Jersey or 
Guernsey shall be registered under the Defence (Com- 
panies) Regulations in England or Scotland. The 
company is then to be treated as if it were incorporated 
under the Companies Act, 1929, except that the order 
may modify, adapt or exclude any of the requirements 
of the Act or of the company’s memorandum and 
articles. The company must deliver to the Registrar a 
certified copy of its memorandum and articles, and 
particulars of its directors, members, share capital, and 
outstanding charges, and any other document required. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT 
No. 1253/L.24. Deeds of Arrangement Rules, 1941. . 
Rule 31 (1) of the Deeds of Arrangement Rules, 1925, 
is amended, by deleting the address to which trustees 
were required to send their accounts. 


EXPORTS 
Nos. 1072, 1103, 1186. Export of Goods (Control) Orders, 
1941, Nos. 24, 25, 26. 

The list of goods subject to export control is further 
amended. 

No. 1201. Export of Goods (Control) Orders, 1941, Nos. 
27 and 30. 

No. 1214. Order of the Board of Trade revoking certain 
Licences. 

No goods may be exported to Iran or to Chosen 
(Korea), Japan, including Karafuto, Japanese Mandated 
Islands, Kwantung Leased Territory, Manchuria, or 
Taiwan (Formosa). All licences for these destinations 
are revoked. 


No. 1246. Export of Goods (Control) (No. 28) Order, 1941. 


No goods may be exported to China, Japanese Islands, 
or Macao, except that goods marked A or B in the 
Schedule may be sent through Rangoon for transit 
overland to China. 

(See Accountancy, August, p. 200.) 

FINANCE 
No. 1199. Order in Council adding Regulation 7Aa to, 
and amending Regulation 3c of, the Defence (Finance) 
Regulations, 1939. 

Where any person ceases to be an enemy for the 
purposes of the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
Regulations, sums standing to the credit of that person 
in any bank in the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man 
may not be dealt in except by direction or permission of 
the Treasury. 

The power given to the Treasury to authorise increases 
in the fiduciary note issue is extended to four years from 
September 6, 1939, or until this Regulation ceases to be 
in force, if that occurs earlier. 

(See Accountancy, September, p. 218.) 
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PURCHASE TAX 
No. 1389. Purchase Tax (Reduction of Registration 
Limit) Order, 1941. 

Registration for purposes of the purchase tax is to be 
compulsory from November 3, 1941, for manufacturers 
and wholesalers if the gross proceeds of their sales of 
chargeable goods exceed £500 a year, instead of the 
previous limit of £2,000 a year. 

(See AccounTANcy, July, p. 183.) 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
Nos. 1021, 1071, 1158, 1175, 1334. Tyvading with the 
Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) Orders, 
1941, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

Nos. 1021 and 1158 revoke previous Specified Persons 
Orders, which are superseded by No. 1021. The 
remaining Orders make amendments in the schedule of 
persons who are deemed to be enemies. 

No. 1116. Trading with the Enemy (East Africa) Order, 
1941. 

Trading is permitted with the territories formerly 
known as Italian East Africa. 

No. 1117. Trading with the Enemy (Specified Areas) 
(No. 7) Order, 1941. 

Finland is to be regarded as enemy territory. 

No. 1156. Trading with the Enemy (Specified Areas) 
(No. 6) Revocation Order, 1941. 

The Specified Areas No. 6 Order, which applied the 
Trading with the Enemy Act to Syria and the Lebanon, 
is revoked. 

(See AccounTANCY, August, p. 200.) 


UNDERTAKINGS 

No. 1277. Control of Rates of Hive of Plant Order, 1941. 

Maximum rates of hire are specified for various classes 
of plant and other items. Hirers must admit persons 
authorised by the Ministry of Works and Buildings to 
inspect their premises, and must produce any books, 
accounts or other documents, or furnish such estimates, 
returns, or information, as may be required. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 
No. 1296. Unemployment Assistance Fund (Closing) 
Order, 1941. 
The Unemployment Assistance Fund is to be closed 
on March 31, 1942. 
WAR DAMAGE 
No. 1313. War Damage (Business Scheme) (No. 3) 
Order, 1941. 

Territorial Associations are exempted from compulsory 
insurance under the business scheme. Some additions 
are made to the list of classes of goods which need not be 
insured, and a new wording is substituted in respect of 
goods which are the subject of a trust. 


No. 1150/S. 35. Act of Sederunt regulating Proceedings 
under the War Damage Act, 1941. 

Procedure is laid down for appeals and cases stated for 
the opinion of the Court of Session or the Sheriff Court 
under the War Damage Act, 1941. 

(See Accountancy, August, p. 201). 


WAR RISKS INSURANCE 
No. 1243. War Risks (Commodity Insurance) (No. 4) 
Order, 1941. , 

The premium under the commodity insurance scheme 
for the three months commencing September 3, 1941, is 
# per cent. per month. 

(See AccouNTANCY, July, p. 184.) 
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RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS 
JULY/AUGUST, 194! 
Passed in Final 
Order of Merit. 


KENNEDY, Max, Clerk to J. T. Shawcroft, Borough Treasurer, 
Scunthorpe. (First Certificate of Merit and Prize.) 


Alphabetical Order. 


ALLcHURCH, ALFRED Ernest, Clerk to Viney, Price & 
Goodyear, London. 


ARCHER, LESLIE CHAPMAN, Borough Treasurer’s Department,, 


Chesterfield. 

Beir, Cyru, Clerk to H. E. Johnson (J. E. Denney, 
Bogle & Co.), London. 

BENBOW, SYDNEY Brian, Clerk to Clifford Geipel (W. G. A. 
Russell & Co.), Birmingham. 

Booker, Epmonp Eric, Clerk to A. J. Benjafield (Davis & 
Benjafield), Wells, Somerset. 

CALVERT, Guy ALEXANDER Lezzs, formerly with Morton, 
Moller, Sheen & Co., London. 

CHAPMAN, NorMAN Harcourt, B.Com., Clerk to Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., London. 

CLowEs, KENNETH ANDERSON, Clerk to Alfred G. Deacon 
& Co., Manchester. 

CockER, WALTER SPENCER, Clerk to Cunningham, Priestley 
& Co., Sheffield. 

DgatH, GEORGE ErIc RICHMOND, Clerk to Norman F. Kirby, 
Colchester. 
Dovuctass, Raymonp, Chief Financial Officer’s Department, 
Haltemprice Urban District Council, Cottingham. 
Dyer, ARTHUR FREDERICK, Clerk to Frank W. Hanson, 
Castleford. 

FINNEY, BERNARD ROTHWELL, Clerk to William Forsyth, 
Borough Treasurer, Widnes. 

Fitzert, Wittiam HeEwry, Clerk to Cooper & Kenny, 
Dublin. 

GABRIEL, GORDON ERNEsT, Clerk to Thomas Coombs & Son, 
Leed 


s. 
G1Bson, JOHN WILFRED, Clerk to Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., 
Hull. 
GILLEARD, FRANK, Clerk to G. A. Lister & Co., Huddersfield. 
HarPEeR, Epcar Cecit, Clerk to Wright, French & Co., 
London. 
HitcumovuGH, HENRY CHAMBERS, Clerk to Ernest C. Hitch- 
mough, Cork. 
Hopkins, LEONARD CARLYLE, Clerk to A. Daniels (A. Daniels 
& Co.), Portsmouth. 
a, ALFRED, Clerk to Hopps & Bankart, Leicester. 
ELLOCK, JAMES, Clerk to James Condie & Co., Dunfermline. 
LeEwarn, ANTHONY WILMER, Clerk to J. Clifford Hill (J. H. 
Fuge Harvey, Clifford Hill & Co.), Plymouth. 
LupMAN, SAMUEL BERNARD, Clerk to J. Herbert Haley (J. 
Herbert Haley, Son & Co.), Bradford. 
Luxe, JoHN ArtTHUR Hearn, Clerk to Harold F. Joy, 
Weymouth. 
McCuLLouGH, ALEXANDER, Clerk to Morton, Hulatt & Co., 
Belfast. 
McDermott, THoMas Francis, B.Comm., Clerk to C. P. 
McCarthy, Cork. 
MacLennan, JouN, Clerk to Stanley Holmes & Co., London. 
McNas, Joun INGLE, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
London. 
MARSHALL, HERBERT, City Treasurer’s Office, Wakefield. 
MELLILIEUV, Harry, Borough Treasurer’s Department, St. 
Helens. 
Mixes, Donan, Clerk to Geo. R. Williams, Cardiff. 
MorGan, Ivor, Deputy Borough Treasurer, Hemel Hemp- 
stead. : 
MuRRELLS, FREDERICK STANLEY Baynes, Clerk to Wilfrid G. 
Milton, Pinner. 
Nawar, YANNI IBRAHIM, B.Com., Clerk to G. Elder Levie 
(Elder Levie, Bryan & Maltby), London. 


PEDLEY, THOMAS KENNETH FITZGEORGE, Clerk to F. W. 
Nicholls (Ashbury, Riddell & Co.), Welshpool. 
REAKES, STANLEY JOHN, Clerk to F. E. Price (Alban & Lamb), 
Newport, Mon. 
ROBERTS, MICHAEL Etvey, Clerk to Percy A. Moulton 
(C. A. Moulton & Co.), Wakefield. 
Ropin, Moss, Clerk to C. H. Bryant (Baskett & Bryant), 
London. 
Sears, LEONARD JouN, Clerk to Larking & Larking, 
Maidstone. 
SHAW, LEONARD WALTER, B.Sc., Clerk to Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., London. 
SWINDELL, Howarp, Clerk to Thornton & Thornton, Oxford. 
TARGETT, NORMAN JouHN, Clerk to Southerns & Carter, 
Wolverhampton. 
TaYLorR, JoHN Fattows, Clerk to S. Croudson (Croudson 
& Co.), Leeds. 
TEMPLETON, JOHN Davis (H. J. Johnston & Co.), Belfast, 
Practising Accountant. 
WHITEHEAD, LEONARD Raymonp, Clerk to J. N. Struthers 
(Beever & Struthers), Manchester. 
SUMMARY :— 
1 Honours. 
46 Passed. 
41 Failed. 


88 Total. 


Passed in Intermediate 


Alphabetical Order. 


BarTuP, JOHN FREDERICK, Clerk to Alexander Myerson, 
Liverpool. 

BayFIELD, Denis, Clerk to F. N. Clarke (Hilton, Sharp & 
Clarke), Brighton. 

BouRNER, ARTHUR JOHN, Clerk to Perkins, Copeland & Co., 
Eastbourne. 

Bywoop, ALAN, Clerk to A. J. Naylor (Starkie & Naylor), 
Leeds. 

CARPENTER, JOHN Epwarp MiIL.iIncTon, Audit Com- 
missioners’ Office, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
Liverpool. 

CLODE, STANLEY JAMES, Clerk to Turquand, Youngs, 
McAuliffe & Co., London. 

CULLEN, ROSEMARY BENNETT, Clerk to J. Paterson Brodie 
(J. Paterson Brodie & Son), Stoke-on-Trent. 

DeEAN, RAPHAEL, Clerk to Edward E. Groome (Groome & 
Ramsdale), Manchester. 

Dovuctas, William Routledge, Treasurer's Department, 
Spenborough Urban District Council, Cleckheaton. 
EBRILL, CHARLES ADRIAN, Clerk to J. P. G. Coyle (Coyle & 

Coyle), Dublin. 

Evans, BrynMoR Howett ReeEseE, Clerk to I. Wynn 
Llewelyn, Narberth. 

FaGANn, Patrick OLIVER PLUNKETT, Clerk to W. A. Kenny 
(Purtill & Co.), Dublin. 

FORRESTER, JEFFREY, Clerk to W. H. Lambert (Wilde, 
Lambert & Co.), Manchester. 

Futton, ANTHONY JouN, Clerk to G. B. Pearson (Charles G. 
Clark & Co.), London. 

FuRLER, JOHN SAMUEL, Clerk to Francis W. Cundy (F. S. 
Clark & Co.), Newton Abbot. 

GALLON, GEOFFREY, Clerk to Paul Lazzari, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

GARRETT, MorGan RicHarps, Clerk to Ralph Warren (F. J. 
Warren & Co.), Haverfordwest. 

Goopwin, GEORGE HuBErT, Clerk to Graham W. Burgess 
(Henry J. Burgess & Co.), London. 

HELLIWELL, Eric, Clerk to Proctor & Proctor, Nelson. 

HomesHaw, ALAN Harry, Clerk to Reginald C. Biddle, 
Birmingham. 

Horspoot, Davip LiongL, Clerk to H. J. Bicker (Edward 
Bicker & Son), Bournemouth. 
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HUBBARD, ERNEST THOMAS FREDERICK, Chief Accountant’s 
Department; Port of London Authority, London. 
HUMPHRIES, Ewart Joun, Clerk to W. J. Landray, Bath. 
KENNEALY, RicHARD Davip, Clerk to F. N. Kelly (W. A. 

Deevy & Co.), Waterford. 
KING, FREDERICK HAROLD, Clerk to R. B. Mortimer (F. C. 
Gardiner, Mortimer & Co.), Scarborough. 
LeEcH, Derrick, Clerk to C. H. Jefferson (Spooner & 
Jefferson), Scunthorpe. 
LEessER, Cyrit Lewis, Clerk to Frederick Neal (Frederick 
Neal & Co.), Woodford Green. 
LovELL, CyRIL WALTER, Clerk to Frank Haynes (Frank 
Haynes & Co.), Leicester. 
LucKETT, WALTER Harry, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Oxford. 
LuMLEY, WILLIAM JosEpH, Clerk to F. N. Kelly (W. A. 
Deevy & Co.), Waterford. 
McCULLoUGH, GEORGE Epwarp, Clerk to C. A. Meares & Co., 
Belfast. 
MARSHALL, LEsLigz, Clerk to R. Horsefield, Manchester. 
MaRTIN, CHARLES PETER, Clerk to O. J. Belton (Belton & Co.), 
Dundalk. 
MATTHEWS, KENNETH JOHN, Clerk to W. J. Jackson (Allen, 
Baldry, Holman & Best), London. 
MettaM, Co in, Clerk to Walter E. Moore, Sheffield. 
MITCHELL, GEORGE, County Accountant’s Department, 
Durham. : 
Moore, LESLIE LIONEL JAMES, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Borough of Bethnal Green, London. 
MYLECHREEST, THOMAS LEONARD, Clerk to B. Sugden, 
Douglas, I.o.M. 
O’Manony, Mark AnTHoNny, B.Comm., Clerk to A. J. Magennis 
(Magennis, Burns, Griffin & Co.), Cork. 
PHETHEAN, HERBERT, Clerk to J. Rothwell, Borough 
Treasurer, Rawtenstall 
PuILLips, GEORGE STEPHEN, Cierk to E. M. Lomax (Lomax, 
Clements & Co.), London. , 
PIPER, CHARLES, Clerk to W. T. Barnett (Piper, Barnett 
& Co.), Wolverhampton. 
PONTEFRACT, ARTHUR CLEMENT, Clerk to A. H. Middleton 
(Grundy, Middleton & Co.), Manchester. 
RaBy, BENJAMIN ARTHUR, Clerk to R. W. Burton (Newby, 
Dove & Rhodes), Leicester. 
SEAL, Dennis, Clerk to Ernest Carter, Wakefield. 
SH1acH, Gorpon, Clerk to R. Simpson Duthie (Duthie, 
Thompson & Co.), Carlisle. 
SHIELDS, Epwarp, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. 
STALLARD, NiaLt Tuomas, Clerk to W. A. Deevy (W. A. 
Deevy & Co.), Waterford. 
STUBBINGS, Horacr, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Borough of Leyton, London. 
THOMPSON, KENNETH CLAUDE, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Wolverhampton. : 
THORNTON, RayMonpD, Clerk to Edward Clough, Bradford. 
VEssEY, Rona.p, Clerk to C. S. Garraway, Sheffield. 
WALKER, ERNEst Raymonp, Clerk to R. J. T. Attiwell 
(Attiwell & Co.), Birmingham. 
WARREN, ARTHUR FREDERICK, Clerk to Charles A. J. Peplow, 
Newton Abbot. 
Witson, ALEXANDER, Clerk to Richardson & Lawson, 
Glasgow. 
SUMMARY :— 
-— Honours. 
55 Passed. 
66 Failed. 


121 Total. 


Passed in Preliminary 
Order of Merit. 
Witson, Joun, 89, Belfast Road, Ballyclare, Co. Antrim. 
(First Place Certificate and Prize.) 


Alphabetical Order. 
ANDERSON, KENNETH CHARLES, 87, Totton Road, Thornton 


Heath. 
AsHTON, CEDRIC HERBERT, 13, Springfield Street, Market 
Harborough. 
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Austin, CHARLES Howarp, Heathcote, 22, Charlton Road, 
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Shepperton, Mddx. 

Baxter, Puitip, 152, Northampton Road, Kettering. 

Botton, HAROLD SAMUEL, I, South View, Mountain, Queens- 
bury, near Bradford, Yorks. 

BrRoMLEY, GEORGE HENRY Francis, 5, Vespasian Road, 
Bitterne Manor, Southampton. 

Dawkins, ROBERT ALFRED WALTER, 52, Radegund Road, 
Cambridge. 

DunnING, GEORGE Epwarp NIGLE, 2, Park Way, Ruislip, 
Mddx. 

Evans, JoHN HuGu, 211, Albany Road, Cardiff. 

ForEMAN, Eric, 6, London Road, Peterborough. 

FRENCH, PETER, Larchwood, Fullers Road, Holt Pound, 
Farnham. 

GARNER, LEONARD ARTHUR, 32, Harrington Street, Long 
Eaton. 

Git, Bert, 535, Brunshaw Road, Burnley. 

GopFREY, PETER, 24, Weltje Road, London, W.6. 

GRANT, JOHN WoRRALL, 25, Houghton Street, Leicester. 

Hopkinson, Tom SPENCER, 379, Bury Road, Tottington, 
near Bury. 

Harwoop, GEORGE WILLIAM, 17, London Road, Hazel 
Grove, Cheshire. 

Hunt, Patrick Tuomas, 15, Abbey Road, Oxford. 

INGRAM, ALBERT JOHN, Jun., Sycamore Villa, South Hylton, 
near Sunderland. 

Kinnear, NokEt, 33, Goldcroft Common, Caerleon, Newport, 
Mon. 

Lemon, GEORGE ARTHUR, 33, Summerhill Park, Knock, 
Belfast. 

Livesey, Puitip GRIMSHAW, 8, West Avenue, Stalybridge. 

MAYNARD, FRANK GEOFFREY, 19, Hebdon Road, Upper 
Tooting, London, S.W.17. 

METCALF, KENNETH LaBRON, 8, The Drive, Seedfield, Bury. 

PEARCE, GORDON JOHNSON, 294, Oakwood Lane, Roundhay, 


s. 
PLUNKETT, JOHN WARREN, 25, Lincoln Street, Old Basford, 
Nottingham. 
RusHTon, JOHN NorMAN, 2, Brentwood Avenue, Burnley. 
Scott, ARTHUR Pawson, Hartisca, Barwick Road, Scholes, 
near Leeds. 
SPEARING, JOHN SipnEy, 44, Shawbrooke Road, Eltham, 
London, S.E.9. 
THORLEY, NorMAN Epwarp, 525, Scott Hall Road, Leeds. 
TimMs, JEFFREY WILLIAM, 97a, Derby Road, Nottingham. 
WALKER, RoNALD GEORGE, 77, Halidon Street, Hackney, 
London, E.9. 
SUMMARY :— . 
1 Candidate awarded Honours. 
32 Candidates passed. 
19 Candidates failed. 


52 Total. 


DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS 


The next examinations of the Society will be held on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 17, 18 and 19, 
1941. Completed applications must reach Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall not later than Thursday, October 30. 

The examinations will bé held at Taunton School, Somerset, 
and at the Technical College, Southport (by kind permission 
of the respective Governors), and at the usual centres in 
Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast, and in South Africa. Arrange- 
ments are being made for candidates to reside at Taunton 
School and at hotels in Southport during the period of the 
examinations. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Denis Thorley, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced to practise at 11, Lairgate, Beverley, in addition to 
South Cave, Brough, E. Yorks. 

Mr. R. D. Scott, Incorporated Accountant, has ceased to 
practise under the style of C. H. Warburton & Co., and is now 
practising in his own name at Cooper’s Building, 12, Church 


Street, gO 
Mr. H. Wells, Incorporated Accountant, has left the firm of 


Wells & Co., and is now practising on his own account at 
Town Hall Chambers, 4, Town Hall Street, Bradford. 
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RALPH THOMAS WARWICK 


The profession and the Council of the Society have suffered 
a severe loss by the regretted death of Mr. Ralph Thomas 
Warwick, which occurred at his home at Whetstone, London, 
on September 13 last. His professional life was commenced 
in the service of Messrs. G. N. Monkhouse & Co., in the firm’s 
West Hartlepool office, and later he joined the staff of Messrs. 
W. T. Walton & Son, West Hartlepool, Stockton-on-Tees and 
London, when that firm took over the practice of Monkhouse 
and Co. Meantime he passed the Incorporated Accountants’ 
examinations, and, having been elected a member of the 
Society in 1913, was admitted a partner in Messrs. W. T. 
Walton & Son in 1915; at the time of his death he was the 
senior partner in the firm’s London office. The members of 
the Society made a fortunate choice when in 1926 they 
elected Mr. Warwick to a seat on the Council. He brought 
to his duties ripe experience and sound judgment ; his in- 
defatigable work as a member of several of the Committees 
and his abilities were widely appreciated by his colleagues, 
by whom he was held in high regard. His natural modesty 
disinclined him for office of any kind, and he was content to 
enjoy the large measure of friendship which he so instinc- 
tively attracted and to accomplish successfully whatever he 
was invited to undertake. His sympathetic and human 
understanding particularly qualified him to be a Trustee of 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, and the 
members of the Society’s staff recall that he was one of those 
responsible for initiating the Staff Superannuation Scheme. 
Mr. Warwick was well known in the City, particularly in 
shipping circles, and in his private life he was a keen member 
of the Hadley Wood Golf Club, of which he had been Captain, 
ard Hon. Auditor of the Whetstone Congregational Church, 

The Society was represented at the funeral by Mr. Percy 
Toothill, President ; Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott and Mr. Walter 
Holman, Past Presidents ; and Mr. A. A. Garrett, Secretary. 

We extend our sympathy to Mrs. Warwick and her son, 
who is now serving with the R.A.F. 


WILLIAM ALFRED NIXON 


We have learned with much regret that Mr. W. A. Nixon, 
jJ.P., F.C.A., F.S.A.A., senior partner of Messrs. Alfred 
Nixon, Son & Turner, Incorporated Accountants, Man- 
chester, died on August 24. Mr. Nixon became a member of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 1908, and of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 1914. Later he 
became a Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
and was Honorary Secretary of the Manchester Branch. 
From 1934 to 1936 he held the office of President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Manchester and District Society. 
He became a partner in Messrs. Alfred Nixon & Son thirty 
years ago. 

Mr. Nixon was prominent in many spheres of the public 
life of Manchester. He was an enthusiastic Rotarian, and 
was keenly interested in many benevolent organisations. 
He was honorary treasurer to the Cross Street Unitarian 
Chapel and was closely identified with the work of the 
R.S.P.C.A. in Manchester. 


HENRY OXLEY 


We learn with regret that Lieut.-Colonel Henry Oxley, 
F.S.A.A., died in September at the age of 66. He became a 
member of the Society of Incorporated Accountants forty 
years ago and shortly afterwards was admitted to partnership 
in Messrs. Wm. Carr & Co., Barnsley. After service in France 
during the last war, he was a Command Accountant at Army 
G.H.Q. in Dublin, and later in Belfast, until 1926, when he 
resumed public practice in Barnsley under his own name. 


PERCY PEMBERTON 


We record with regret the death on September 9 of Mr. 
Percy Pemberton, A.S.A.A., senior partner of Messrs. Percy 
Pemberton & Co., Incorporated Accountants, Leeds. Mr. 
Pemberton had been a member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants since 1904, when he was already practising in 
Leeds in partnership with the late Mr. S. P. Welham, Incor- 
porated Accountant. He was a past President of the 
Wetherby Agricultural Society. 


October, 1941 


LONDON AND DISTRICT SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting was held on September 23, 
1941, when Mr. W. A. Pearman, the Chairman, presided, 
and was supported by Mr. W. Norman Bubb, Vice-Chairman, 
and a number of members of the Society. The audited 
accounts for the year to March 31, 1941, were laid before the 
meeting. 

Mr. Pearman, in moving the adoption of the accounts, 
explained that the Committee had refrained from circulating 
the accounts in order to economise in the use of paper and 
postage ; but that the accounts had been open for inspection 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. Referring to the financial 
position, Mr. Pearman stated that the parent Society had 
made a grant, the usual adjustment had been made in 
respect of accommodation and services, and the Committee 
had invested a part of the surplus funds in 3 per cent. Defence 
Bonds. 

The Committee met during the year to consider whether 
it was desirable to hold some meetings. Reluctantly the 
Committee came to the conclusion that owing to the black- 
out and to the fact that members were heavily occupied 
in their professional work, it was doubtful if meetings would 
receive adequate support. The members could rest assured 
that the Committee would take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity to enable the members to meet again. Per- 
sonally he missed the pleasure derived from meetings and 
gatherings of the District Society, and he hoped that the 
time was not far distant when such useful activities could 
be. renewed. 

He extended the best wishes of the District Society to the 
considerable number of members serving with H.M. Forces. 

The Honorary Auditor was re-elected, with a vote of 
thanks for his services. 

At a subsequent Committee meeting the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and other officers were re-elected. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. White & Pawley announce that they have removed 
their offices to Senthation Chambers, 58, North Road, 
Plymouth. 

Messrs. Albert V. Hussey & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
are now practising at New Bridge Street House, 30-34, New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4,and 105, Geary Road, London, 
N.W.10. 

Mr. H. C. Samuel, Incorporated Accountant, announces a 
change of address to Southampton House, 317, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Valuation of Requisitioned Premises 


Two valuation appeals came recently before the Scottish 
Valuation Appeal Courts. 

In the case of an hotel requisitioned by a Government 
Department, for which the yearly compensation to be paid 
by that Department was £900, an entry had been made in 
the Supplementary Valuation Roll of £545, being the 
difference between the original entry in the Valuation Roll 
for 1940-41 and £900. Lord Fleming, who gave the leading 
opinion, said it could not be overlooked that the figure 
paid in name of compensation was about three times the figure 
which had stood in the Valuation Roll for some years, and 
that fact went a long way to show that it would be quite 
wrong to accept the amount of compensation paid as being 
an accurate measure of the annual value of the premises. 
It was impossible to believe that these subjects had been 
entered for years at three-eighths of their annual value, or 
that their value had recently increased by 166 per cent. 

In his Lordship’s opinion they must order the entries com- 
plained of to be deleted from the Supplementary Roll. 

In the second case, which involved a motor garage, the 
Assessor had entered in the Supplementary Roll £124, being 
the difference between the amount of £270 fixed for ¢om- 
pensation and the original entry after apportioning the balance 
in accordance with the period of occupancy. The Court 
decided that compensation should not be treated as rent, 
and accordingly the entry complained of must be deleted 
from the Supplementary Roll. 
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